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ROCKAWAY HUNTING CLUB & > 
Champion Hunter Steeplechase 
Won by ' 
Mr. Kernochan on * Retribution ”’ 





The 19th Century woman has asseit- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She 
When an 


ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 


begins with her health. 


when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 
ing to be laid up from either work 
or pleasure, she at once applies an 
Attcock’s Porous PLasrerand goes 


right on with her duties, knowing that 





she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s 
to take care of the trouble. 

And when she asks for an ALLCock’s Porous PLaster, and the druggist 
tries to sell her something “just as good as ALLcock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s: 


N MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN C? 


NEW YORK. * 


Porous 
Plasters 










KNOX HATS 





FITZGERALD 
TRUNKS, BAGS, 
DRESS SUIT 
CASES 


161 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
7or Sixth Ave, 
NEW YORK. 





at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior exceilence of material. Knox’ estab- : 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for 


Gentlemen and Ladies. ae GAMELAN 


Fifth Ave. Hetei and Broadway and Fulton St., N. 










the gentle sportsman's 
illustrated magazine, 
reveals virgin woods | 
and waters, Yearly, §1; three trial numbers, a5 cents | 
| Address Gameland, 1267 Broadway, New York ~ | 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 











MARK 


HITING Mpc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 


NEW YORK. 


Honexins & Hopekins 
Taions ano Brecenes Maxers, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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A NEW LUXURY. 
Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted 
resort neas Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased 








to learn that ROSBACH, the favorite table water | 


there, is now procurable here from the American 
representative of the Spring. ‘ 
THE ROSBACH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


18th St. 







Waldorf” 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin, 


$3.00. 


Imported Russia Leather, 





$4.00. § 


Every pair warranted. 
Send your size, and we will 
ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Karl, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Court,) 
NEw YORK. 


Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 



















[Improved 
Folding 
KODAKS 


$60.00 
to 


$100.00. 
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Iris Diaphragm Shutter. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 
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Fitted with Double Swing Back, Rising front, and 


and films, and are adapted to stereoscopic work. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 











Can be used with plates 
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He memory of one bank holiday—the event which 
closes the fashionable season in town, which marks an 
epoch of drawn blinds, boxed-up front doorways, 
deserted streets and roof gardens—is still with us, 

although the event itself has passed into history, and now 

we have still another coming. This one approaching is 

still more patriotic than the one before it, associated as a 

day of wrath among all peace-loving people, in which fire- 

works, cannon, pistols, conflagrations, accidents and the 
mutilation of limbs and smal] boys play important parts. 

Both events are exceedingly lugubrious in their nature, 

funereal in their ceremonies and distinguished chiefly for 

long melancholy processions of soldiery and a general rush 
of everybody who can to get away from town. Why In- 
dependence Day should be celebrated in such a dismal 
manner has yet to be explained. The only clue to the 
situation is that Americans cannot appreciate holidays and 
that they take their glorifications too solemnly. They 
enjoy it, however, because as a nation they like funerals and 
enter into the spirit of mortuary affairs with lightness and 
gladness of heart. It strikes our fancy. It gives occasion 
for oratory, and during the first century of our existence 
oratory was our forte. 

Glance at the faces of the masses on Memorial Day 
watching the procesison on Fifth Avenue. Everyone is 
comfortably enveloped, so to speak, in gloom. From the 
club windows scowl] the faces-of the few unfortunate men 
who are obliged to remain in town. From none comes 
one gleam of love of country, of patriotism. Masses and 
classes alike are bored. ‘The Fourth is best spent at sea, 
away from the small boy and the lately arrived immigrant, 
or the thug and the tough. These are they who cele- 
brate. Not one of them except the small boy, perhaps, 
has any idea of what he is doing except that it is a day of 
general license to shoot pistols and to raise rows and scrim- 
mages. A thick cloud of sulphurous smoke hangs over 
the land and everyone breathes more freely when the day 
is over. So much for our appreciation of the eagle. 

Propos of cycling, some one has written to Vogue ask- 
A ing that a code of etiquette be compiled for the fol- 
lowers of this sport. There is nothing which is more 

needed. Cyclists, as a rule, forget the most elementary law 
of driving in this country, keeping tothe right. They spread 
all over the roadway, ‘‘a horde of semi-nude camel-backs, 
with one or more of the party on each side of every carriage 
they pass or meet.’’ This excerpt is a graphic picture 
from an English magazine. But it is true. At present 
fashionable people who have taken to the sport ride 
only at the rink or venture in the park or up the Riverside 
Drive at hours when they hope they will not be likely to 
encounter any of the classes. One should not ride in the 
crowded street; it is extremely dangerous to those who 
have to go afoot. The utter recklessness which prevails 
on Madison Avenue and other asphalted streets among the 
riders is such that every non-bicyclist hails with delight any 

‘accident which may befall a rider and his machine. One 





of the London clubs has insisted that its members, when out 
in a body, adopt the two-and-two boarding-school forma- 
tion. ‘This is in compliance, at least, to some rule of the 
road. The sudden finding oneself beset in every direction, 
helter-skelter, by a horde of wheels descending like an army 
of seventeen-year locusts, is a subject for serious considera- 
tion. At the same time, this reckless riding of rowdy 
roadsters prevented for a long time the better class of peo- 
ple from taking up the healthy sport, and it has militated 
greatly against its adoption by any but the other half. A 
few daring spirits ventured for health’s sake, ard then the 
barriers were broken down. 


Olice regulations should be enforced and the right of 
pedestrians recognized. ‘There are laws which bear 
exactly on the subject and one could win a suit for 

damages if one were run into and mutilated by a bicycle. 
The wheel, fortunately for pedestrians, is not on a par 
with the snow that fell in New Orleans many years 
ago. That semi-tropical city was treated to a genuine 
snowstorm one winter. The inhabitants immediately 
began to snowball one another with great vigor, breaking 
windows and heads and creating the wildest kind of dis- 
order. As the old lawmakers of the Louisiana codes never 
dreamed that such a phenomenon as a snowstorm could 
occur in their capital there were no police regulations what- 
ever prohibiting the throwing of snowballs. The police were 
therefore powerless to arrest, and those who suffered harm 
or damage to limb or property, were unable to prosecute 
or be indemnified. 


Ith cycling adopted by Society and the good old- 
fashioned Scotch game of golf in vogue there is 
enough novelty this year, at least in sports, for 

America. From England, however, comes the cry—uttered 
as usual by the ever-testy Labouchére, of Truth—that the 
middle classes have deserted the Thames and taken to 
wheeling on dusty highways instead, aud that punting, and 
croquet, and cricket, and Aunt Sally and other male and 
female national diversions are being neglected. Mr. La- 
bouchére actually writes an editorial on the Decline of 
Golf, and bewails the fact that Scotland’s game should 
have fallen into everybody's hands in England. Men, Mr. 
Labouchére thinks, play for prizes only—highly reprehens- 
ible—instead of only for the love of the sport. They pose 
as golfers in knickerbockers, in spats, tall collars, and 
smoke pipes, while under their arms they carry a number 
of clubs, the uses of which they do not know. Mr. La- 
bouchére suggests no outcome for this terrible state of 
things, and we have only to thank ourselves that we have 
many years still to live before we face a similar denou- 
ment in the States. People here always play games for 
prizes or for gain. They have done so since Indepen- 
dence Day and they will keep on until the end. Prizes 
stimulate and preserve interest in sports, and it is through 
this medium that we have established our athletics. But 
then we are a people for profit only. 





FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF A 
BOULEVARDIER 


A VERY ORDINARY CAREER 


He engagement of Miss Gladys Jen- 
nings and Mr. G. Avery Wilkins 
was announced with an_ elaborate 

outlay of the choicest journalistic English in 
the Sunday morning papers. The suburban 
belles read it pensively at late breakfast. 
The young ladies in cross-town flats, beauties 
of cross-town sets, read it in their bed-rooms 
in the comfortable negligée of Mother Hub- 
bards and kid curlers. In the basement din- 
ing-rooms of east-side boarding houses it was 
conned over by the mothers of angular daugh- 
ters who sighed deeply as they harkened to 
the sonorous sentences of that imposing an- 
nouncement. 

It really sounded as if Gladys Jennings 
was a sort of royal personage. It gave her 
ancestry and spoke reverently of her beauty. 
G. Avery Wilkins was hardly mentioned. 
It was sufficient glory for him that he was to 
ally himself to such a star as Gladys Jennings. 
For she was a belle—of many years standing, 
be it said—but a belle, on the subject of whose 
beauty and charm the writer of the paragraph 
had resolved to wake to ecstasy the living 
lyre. All these enviously admiring young 
women who had never seen her had followed 
her dazzling career through miles of print. 
For years they had panted after her through 
the arid wastes of Society columns. They 
had cut her pictures out of the papers, and 
now, when they read of her engagement, they 
wondered what sort of a Prince Charming it 
could be who had won this peerless prize. 

But the prophet in his own country is not 
thus tenderly regarded. The world where 
Gladys Jennings had reigned in maiden med- 
itation for a trifle over twelve years is not one 
for fostering illusions. There are no kid 
curlers and Mother Hubbards there, but also 


there are no gentle illusions on the subject of 


young ladies with beauty and without money 
who did not marry when they had the chance 
and have been regretting 
it ever since. When mem- 
bers of this select monde 
read the paragraph they 
remarked — **So Gladys 
Jennings is going to marry 
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at last—pretty well up in years, I should 
think—fellow called Wilkins—wonder where 
she picked up Wilkins—he must have a taste 
for the antique,” and then drifted away to 
more congenial topics than the uninteresting 
marriage of a fading belle. 

They say now that it was thirteen or four- 
teen years ago when Gladys Jennings and her 
mother first appeared at the fashionable 
watering places. Some time previously Jen- 
nings pére had been gathered to his fathers, 
leaving a small income and a tall daughter to 
his mourning widow. When her bewitch- 
ing countenance first smiled out upon water- 
ing-place life from the shadow of a flower- 
wreathed leghorn hat, Gladys was eighteen, 
and had all the prettiness of that blush-rose 
age—a velvet-eyed, delicately plump girl, as 
finely finished as a young thoroughbred, fresh 
as a May morning, and as eager for “a good 
time *’ as any girl who ever was transplanted 
from a slow boarding school to a gay water- 
ing place. 

Gladys’s mother, too, was not averse to the 
thought of a good time, of a dignified and 
stately kind. She looked about five years 
older than her daughter, and, 
by her own showing, was about 
thirteen. In reality she was a 
blooming lady of forty, with 
quite a talent for decorating her / 
attractive countenance with the 
most ornate and artistic frescoes, 
and a monopolizing interest in 
her complexion, her digestion, 
and her figure. 

With these weighty 
subjects upon her mind, 
Mrs. Jennings did not 
have much leisure to 


think of her daughter. 


THEIR HORSE HAS WON 
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Having spent one-fourth of their income on her 
clothes, had her taught how to dance, and im- 
pressed upon her mind what a fine family she 
came from, Mrs. Jennings felt that she had dis- 
charged her duty in a manner which placed her 
on a par with Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. 
Moreover, when she was elaborated for the 
day, Mrs. Jennings had to take good care of 
herself as a masterpiece, and generally sat on 
a shady corner of the hotel balcony with her 
high lights subdued by a lilac silk parasol. 
Here she lived laborious days conversing with 
other gregarious ladies, looking supercilious, 
and furtively eyeing their diamond rings. 

At intervals during the afternoon, against 
the sun-charged summer panorama of flat, 
ochre-colored beach and sapphire sea, she had 
visions of her daughter ; occasionally located 
her on the yellow sweep ot sand among a for- 
est of tulip-hued parasols—a pair of tiny feet 
in absurdly high-heeled shoes, a{ quantity of 



































filmy dress edges, and a box of candy emerg- 
ing trom beneath a great disk of pale pink 
parasol, generally being recognizable by Mrs. 
Jennings’s maternal eye as part and parcel of 
the gamesome Gladys. 

In the ramshackle forerunner of the modern 
casino this anxious parent was wont to find 
her one ewe lamb sitting at a little table sip- 
ping sherry cobbler through a straw, her wide 
hat crowned with a twisted wreath of roses, set 
audaciously sideways on her rough bronze- 
brown hair, her elbows on the table, the light 
striking green and blue sparks from the rings 
on her fairy-fine fingers, her lips, red as the 
raspberry floating in the glass, smiling co- 
quettishly over the straws at the tanned and 
beardless youth who was her slave of the mo- 


ment. She was as pretty as a pink and as 
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harmless as a kitten, but watering-place moth- 
ers thought her an ill-reputed, ill-brought-up 
young woman, and watering-place wits gave 
her the sobriquet of *¢ Sporty.”” 

It was not for any particular characteristic, 
but just a general tribute to her style. 
‘«Sporty ” described her. She carried her- 
self with her head thrown back, her chin held 
high, her eyebrows raised, her hands on her 
hips—very swaggering and impudent, it 
was thought. In her blue and white bathing 
suit she swam to the yachts lying in the off- 
ing, hung on to the landing stairs and con- 
versed placidly with the fat yachtsmen. Every 
evening in the ball-room she danced till the 
= note of the band died upon the midnight 

, her palely tinted, gauzy skirts floating 
over their pallid reflection in the shining par- 








quette, her face deeply scarlet, her bronze 
hair all shaken loose from its confining Rhine 
stone comb. 

She talked slang loudly. She wore too 
handsome dresses for so young a girl, and 
racked them to pieces as one to whom a 
dressmaker’s bill is more a matter of comedy 
than tragedy. Of sunny afternoons the broad 
and silken disk of her pink parasol was a 
familiar object upon the rocks where, a fledg- 
ling in hand, she spent tranquil hours eating 
caramels and giving ear to the conversational 
inanities of her slave. She sat on the terrace 
by moonlight, a black lace mantilla on her 
head, playing the banjo and carolling the 
cheerful ditties of Offenbach. She laughed 
and swaggered and flirted with trains of 
gawky boys, and was disapproved of, and 
did not care in the least, for she was having 
‘the best time in the world.” 

That was the first stage in the evolution of 
Gladys Jennings, belle, and it lasted for about 
four years. During that time Gladys had 
hundreds of compliments from the gawky 
boys and hundreds of paragraphs written 
about her in papers, and was raved about by 
‘¢ Society reporters’ when they ran short of 
copy. But to provide the wonderful ward- 
robes with which she and her mother dazzled 
the madding crowd they had to draw upon 
their capital. The neat little fund that Jen- 
nings pére had left them would not stand 
such violent inroads. Mrs. Jennings found 
fault with her lovely daughter because they 
had spent so much money, because she had 
allowed an envious and malicious world to 
call her ‘« Sporty,’ and because she had not 
received an offer of marriage sufficiently illus- 
trious to warrant its acceptance by a Jen- 
nings. 

So Gladys, her shortcomings constantly 
held up before her eyes, grew quieter and a 
trifle subdued. A year or so effected a marked 
change in her originally flamboyant style. 
She did not have such a small waist, or wear 
her hats so much on one side, or walk minc- 
ingly on such surprisingly high heels. There 
had come just a drop—a faint but perceptible 
drop—of something bitter into her cup. Six 
years of building up the precious fabric of her 
beauty had not tended to sweeten Mrs. Jen- 
nings’s temper. Her complexion would not 
come as smooth as it used to and her waist 
was undoubtedly spreading. Gladys, too, at 
twenty-four, looked fully a mature woman. 
Mrs. Jennings could not go on calling her 
‘<a child of eighteen’’ much longer. 

And sometimes now, when Mrs, Jennings 
sat in her customary station on the hotel bal- 
cony or by the ball-room door, her daughter 
would occasionally join her. The newspa- 
pers still gallantly rallied to her standard and 
proclaimed her undisputed belledom, but, sit- 
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FIG URE IN UppeR Lert CoRNER—Street costume for an 


elderi y lady.—Black cloth skirt, walking length, four yards . 


wide. Long polonaise of black cloth, sleeves very full, 
and o f crinkled corded silk, forming a point over the hand. 
Deep collar plaited into points, a wide rever forming a wide 
panel of the black silk down the front of the polonaise end- 
ing in a point, faced with light mauve silk. Jabot of silk 
Spanish lace. Bonnet of jet with jet sunbursts, and wings 
ofgo,d. Yellow straw openwork, black plumes at the back, 
and ; et aigrette in front, narrow black velvet strings tied 
unde’r the chin, 

FIGURE IN UpPeR RIGHT CORNER.—Plum-co'ored 
cam el’s-hair, very full skirt, five yards wide. Bias folds or 

lack mirror velvet on the bo'tom. Bodice full in front, 


iM 
‘ 








meeting in tiny plaits to the waist line, collar of black 
mirror velvet, and Empire belt of velvet. Sleeves of plum- 
colored camei’s-hair, with double corded folds at the top of 
the cuffs. 

LEFT FIGURE IN HORSESHOE.— Light brown covert cloth 
coat, double-breasted deep revers, large gray pearl buttons. 
Two side- pockets onthe dart seam. Sleeves falling flat over 
the arm into a puff at the elbow. Tight coatesleeve from 
elbow to wrist. Seams on shoulder. Hat light brown straw, 
lace wings, two pink roses, half bloom. 

RIGHT FIGURE IN HorsesHoe.—Dark blue and white 
and orange duck cloth. Bodice with deep circular flounce 
below the knee, double-breasted with deep revers of dark 
blue moiré edged with yellow satin. Full leg-of-mutton box- 
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plaited sleeve and bias band of blue moiré edged top and 
bottom with yellow satin, Skirt very full. Bonnet of deep 
blue corn-flowers, crown made of twisted stems; yellow 
daisies at the back and two lace wings in front. 

Lower Lert Ficure—Carriage Wrap.—Myrtle green 
velvet yoke and full green velvet sleeves, yoke outlined with 
wide jet insertion with pendant tabs of green velvet down 
the front, and jet black Chantilly Jace flounce fulled from 
the yoke to below the knees, Collar of jet. ee 

Lower RIGHT FiGURE.—Sage-brown covert cloth” coat 
falling below the knees, double-breasted, large pearl buttons 
with carved horseshoes. Back formed by large box plait 
falling from the yoke, Full balloon sleeves of velvet to 
match cloth. Collar of cloth faced with velvet. 








ting by the ball-room door 
at the side of her ill-humored 
and frowning mother, Miss 
Gladys Jennings looked sad- 
eyed and dejected for a reign- 
ing belle. There was some- 
thing very triste about the 
pair. 

It was just about this time 
that Gladys had her romance. 
All the world knows about 
it, for though she has had 
others since, that was her 
real romance. The man was 
a splendid fellow, a young 
lawyer. Now, as everybody 
knows, he is at the top of the 
tree and married to one of 
the most charming women 
in New York. Then he was 
poor and had his way to make. 
He was engaged to Gladys 
| Jennings for six months. His 
people did not like it at all, 
did not fancy the beautiful 
Miss Jennings, with her 
watering-place conquests and 
her newspaper glory; and 
so, when she threw him over, 
merely stating that she had 
made a mistake, they were 
quite glad of it. 

Gladys never said much 
about this, mainly because 
she had nothing to say. 
People averred that her moth- 
er’s intention had been to 
marry her to old Caraway 
Forbes, who had paid her a 
good deal of attention and 
was as old as he was rich. 
However it was, she never 
married him, the general 
supposition being that he was 
afraid of Mrs. Jennings. 

After all this Gladys grew 
quieter and more subdued 
than ever. Her fiancé’s two 
sisters ran against her at 
Narragansett Pier the sum- 
mer after the breaking of the 
engagement. They took a 
\ ghoulish joy in noting how 
a the first fineness of her beauty 
” had vanished like dew on the 































































ee grass. Her velvet-dark eyes, 

wy, | Nee a and her bronze hair, and her 
Q 3/9] ¥ figure, of that perfect type 
\7 e that the French call fausse 

O 0) | = maigre, were still as beauti- 


ful as ever, but the bloom 
{ of happiness and first youth 
7 were gone. 

Still she led the watering 
place life with the unflinching 
» perseverance of a true de- 
votee. She danced on and 
on, and sometimes * sat out” 
wearily by the side of her 
surly mother. The sisters of 
her old love, jealously watch- 
ing her, commented that she 
looked older than her age, 
which after all, only 
twenty-six. Later on they 
came upon her in the tower, 
sitting under the red electric 
light and entertaining with 
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gay converse araw youth of some eighteen 
summers. He looked rather restive and as 
if he wanted to get away, though she was 
evidently exerting herself to interest and 
amuse him. And as they gazed upon this 
tableau of the weary eyed beauty and her 
unwilling captive, the sisters of the discarded 
lover felt they were avenged.. 

There were three years after this in which 
the erstwhile «¢ Sporty *’ Jennings felt that the 
drop of bitterness had flavored the whole cup. 
Mrs. Jennings grew suddenly fat, and the 
beauty doctors, to whom she now intrusted the 
sacred rites of reconstructing her beauty, sent 
in enormous bills, that there were no means to 
pay. Constant inroads had greatly diminished 
the little fortune left by the defunct Jennings. 
These various trials swept away the last illu- 
sion as to Mrs. Jennings’s temper, which was 
now ruthlessly revealed. 

Miss Gladys Jennings, grown a trifle thinner 
and with an ever-increasing look of melan- 
choly in her charming eyes, took her after- 
noon saunter on the avenue looking as dis- 
tinguée and splendid as a reigning princess, 
and wondering with a blank desperation where 
she was to raise money to pay her dressmaker, 
and how they could prevail on the livery 
stable man to give them credit for the rest of 
the season. The metropolitan eye, recog- 
nizing her as the typical New York élégante, 
swept the beautiful lines of her perfectly set- 
ting costume, which was not paid for and 
probably never would be, and saw in fancy the 
luxurious surroundings of her aristocratic 
existence, and the many swains who must sigh 
at those narrow feet in tiny patent leather 
shoes, for which the bootmaker had been dun- 
ning her for the past two months. 

At night the mother and daughter talked 
over the state of the exchequer, or rather Mrs. 
Jennings, complexionless, her countenance 
clothed in some rejuvenating paste, her now 
ample form swathed in a wrapper that was 
nearly as worn out and faded as its owner, 
would enter her daughter's apartment, and, 
leaning on the footboard of the bed, address 
her child with winged words of anger and 
scorn. ‘That Gladys had not married was the 
ground of complaint. The young lady, pale, 
thin and weary, lay silent on her pillow and 
drummed with her fingers on the wall. To 
these tirades of her mother she rarely re- 
sponded. Whatever she might have said 
would have been wrong. 

So when G. Avery Wilkins offered her his 
name and fortune she was glad to accept 
him. He was plain George A. Wilkins 
down-town in the wholesale drug place where 
he was a highly esteemed clerk, and earned a 
monthly stipend of one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. None of Miss Jennings’s aristo- 
cratic acquaintances had ever heard of such a 
person. When they saw him, too—a clumsy, 
shy young man of twenty-six, with hair 
brushed stiffly up from his forehead, and his 
tie decked with a large amethyst pin, they 
marveled greatly. Mrs. Jennings said she 
thought Gladys “must be hypnotized,’’ noth- 
ing else could account for her wanting to 
marry such an impossible sort of person. 

The young lady herself was happier than 
she had been for a long time. She had given 
her hand, if not her heart, to G. Avery with- 
out regrets, and with a grateful sense of con- 
tentment. The last year of her life as Gladys 
Jennings, belle—her beauty faded, her belle- 
dom passed, struggling with poverty and the 
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endless ill-humor of her mother—had been 


unbearable. Some time before she had buried 
her dreams. Now she occupied herself with 
the reality of furnishing a Harlem flat with 
the seven hundred dollars that constituted her 
fiancé’s savings. In the intervals of this she 
gently trained G. Avery Wilkins to part his 
hair down the middle, glue it modishly upon 
his brows, to lay aside his amethyst scarf-pin, 
not to say “I’m pleased to meet you,” when 
he was introduced to people, or to speak of 
Miss Jennings’s girl friendsas ‘‘elegant young 
society ladies."” G. Avery would have worn 
a wreath of roses like an ancient Roman at a 
banquet if she had so desired, for, in the 
delirium of his pride and happiness, he walked 
with his head among the stars and drank the 
milk of Paradise. 

As for Gladys Jennings’s old friends, the 
reporters and Society editors, they clung to 
her at this important point in her career with 
the loyalty that marks the craft, and gave G. 
Avery what they themselves would have 
called **a good send off” in all the notices, 
so that the suburban belles and Eight Avenue 
beauties were never disillusioned, and, to this 
day, believe that G. Avery Wilkins is the 
flower of the Patriarchs, the brightest jewel in 
the Knickerbocker Club’s crown, and the 
glass of fashion, and the mold of form of le 
high lif’’ generally. 

Geraldine Bonner. 


FROM CORNELIUS 


( For illustrations of costumes referred to by Cornelius 
see page 264. ) 


T is cold and rain falls daily and we are 
having most beautiful asparagus in con- 
sequence. For my part I am willing to 

put up with an inferior lot of this most excel- 
lent vegetable and have warmer, pleasanter 
weather in its place. On Ascension Day I 
saw three coaches going to the races in the 
rain, the women in macintoshes looking limp 
and bedraggled, and even the guard was mel- 
ancholy. It cleared later on and the drawing 
shows some of the toilettes worn. 

On the left the costume is a blue and white 
striped linen lawn ; the corsage is plaited and 
trimmed with tea-colored guipure and black 
satin ribbons; these ribbons continue to the 
bottom of the skirt, falling in loose ends, held 
to the waist by a rare old buckle; in front is 
the same disposition of ribbon, the corselet 
coming as high as the chest, ending in a point 
at the waist, fastened by a bow of ribbon; 
bows of ribbon trim the sleeves at the elbow. 
The hat is of coarse lace straw, light tobacco 
color, trimmed with a large scarf of English 
applique and a bunch of shaded poppies. The 
parasol is of plaited black silk gauze trimmed 
with white lace. 

The next is a gown of mousseline crépe 
the color of dead leaves ; it is trimmed around 
the bottom of the skirt with guipure and 
black satin ; the gilet is of black mousseline de 
soie, finely plaited; the revers are undulated 
and are of guipure edged with satin ; the belt 
is satin, finished at the back by an upright 
bow. The hat is of ripe grain-colored straw, 
very high in front, trimmed with black feath- 
ers and bunches of periwinkles at the back. 

The third toilette is of black crépon, a 
large band of ivory and straw-colored striped 
ribbon divides the skirt; the chemisette is 
of cream mousseline; the plaited collar is 
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trimmed at each side by bows of white illu- 
sion ; the bolero has revers covered with gui- 
pure finished off by bows of ribbon; the belt 
of ivory satin. The hat is of old rose straw 
undulated in front and trimmed witha big 
bow of white illusion. The costume on the 
right is of bleuet mohair (‘*bleuet’’ is the 
name of the new shade of blue, now tout a 
fait 4 la mode, and which is very agreeable to 
the eye, being the color of our cornflower, or 
ragged sailor. Ribbons, satins, velvets, silks, 
in a word, all dress stuffs and trimmings are 
being made in this color). The guipure at 
the bottom of the skirt is very new and very 
effective, as a glance at the drawing will show 
you; the revers and basque are of cream-col- 
ored moire edged with black satin ; the cravat 
is of mousseline de soie and white lace; the 
hat is of golden straw trimmed with change- 
able taffeta and pink anemones. The descrip- 
tion given me says ‘¢ anemones rosées’’; this 
may be translated as above or, as ‘* rosées”™ 
means ‘¢ dewy *’ and not pink, it may be that 
it is intended that the anemones are to be 
sprinkled with dew drops. This is a very 
curious case of French grammar. Anemones 
being feminine and plural, the adjective is put 
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‘* eMPIRE HOUSE GOWN OF WOOD-BROWN LIBERTY SILK’ 
(See Cornelius’s letter.) 


in the feminine and plural also. ‘ Rose’’ 
means “ pink’’; ‘*rosee*’ means “ dew,” 
and it is only by the accent in “ rosée”’ that 
I am forced to the conclusion that my second 
translation is the correct one. All this is to 
call your attention to the absolute necessity 
of putting accents strictly where they belong 
when writing French. In the background, 
nearly completely obliterated by the immense 
leg-o’-mutton sleeve of the costume No. 2, is 
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a frock of black and white checked wool, 
trimmed with guipure and crépon. ‘The hat 
is of Tuscany straw trimmed with black 
feathers. As I told you last week, these 
checks are very popular at present. 

I have distributed a limited amount of af- 
fection at different times during my cheq- 
ered career on sundry and divers quadrupeds 
and am, therefore, able to forgive to a certain 
extent the weakness of the handsome young 
demoiselle in respect to her Angora (vide 
drawing). She has on an Empire house gown 
of wood-brown Liberty silk with a dull-green 
figure ; the corsage is of plain green Liberty 
silk matching the figure; it is trimmed with 
heavy pointed guipure; the belt is of plain 
wood-brown silk. Although the coiffure 
looks as if the cat had been playing with it, 
it’s all right. Everything undulated goes. 

Speaking of coiffures, the latest agony may 
be described as follows: The hair is parted 
downthe middle, is very much undulated and 
drawn down in front over the ears, ending in a 
pug at the back. It is very becoming to 
young fresh faces, as it makes them look like 
the pictures of our grandmothers at sixteen— 
but it accentuates wrinkles if they exist. 

A most interesting exhibition of a collection 
of the Marie Antoinette period is being held 
here, and there are any number of articles be- 
longing to her, Louis xvi. and the Dauphin 
in the collection. I do not know how long it 
will last, but I hope that none of Vogue's 
readers who are coming here this summer will 
miss it. 

When we in Paris get up a scandal, we 
generally unearth such a mountain of horrid 
messes that the rest of the world is simply 
aghast. The Perrigord-Tallyrand Lebaudy 
affair is one of the most terrible of all. One 
of the oldest and best names in France is 
dragged down into the mire and the curtain is 
lifted just enough to disclose a state of corrup- 
tion that one hates even to dream of. The 
upper class of French society has such twisted 
ideas of morality that I really pity any Ameri- 
can girl who seeks to enter it. ‘“ They know 
not what they do.” Cornelius. 

Paris, 4 May, 1894 


THE PADDOCK COAT 


Own the Avenue doth float 
Chappie in his paddock coat, 
With his cane; 
And his conscious strut and stride, 
And his fulsome show of pride, 
Give us pain. 
How it flutters out behind 
With the antics of the wind, 
As he walks ; 
Or is blown about his legs 


So he cannot use his pegs, 
Till he balks. 


By his friends down on their luck 
He’s continually struck 

For a loan ; 
But he feels the coat is “ right,” 
And that gives enough delight 


To atone. 


For its style is quite intense, 
And its fit is just immense, 
As he knows. 
OF these facts he’s very sure, 
For he is an epicure 
In his clothes. 
James G. Burnett. 
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BERLIN DAYS AND 
BERLIN WAYS 


II 


Hen the true Berlinerin, 
W of whatever ‘set,’ 
wishes to take her 

meals abroad, which happens as 
often with her as with 
other _well-regulated 
women of fashion— 
perhaps oftener—she 
has a choice of places, 
more or less swagger 
and more or less cor- 
rect, according to the 
time of day, and, per- 
haps, according to what 
one consumes. 
No one who knows 
Berlin needs to be told 
that of these the most 
unimpeachably correct 
and solid, whether 
for luncheons, din- 
ners, or suppers— 
is Kimpinski. Fam- 
ous above all for 
oysters, Kimpinski also 
holds a place somewhat 
similar to Delmonico’s 
in New York, in that 
it is a restaurant where 
ladies may breakfast 
together (of course this 
means what we call 
luncheon) or go in at 
odd hours for the oys- 
ters, served in ways 
almost as various as 
the inventions of an 
American oyster 
cook could devise. 
There is an air of 
solid —_respectabil- 
ity about Kimpinski 
which not even the 
oyster element can 
destroy, and the éle- 
gante who has lunched 
at Kimpinski will 
doubtless find _ her 
way to Buchholz for 
a cup of chocolate at 


five. Tea at five : My 4 
has not taken the hold my 
upon Berlin society ny, 


that it has acquired 
here ; the afternoon 
coffee, which is as 
much a part of exist- 
ence in Germany 
as the cup of tea 
in England, is not 
to be displaced 
by anything less ' 4 
substantial than LF 
chocolate, and i 
then only in 
favor of choco- 
late in a place 
and at an hour 
which fashion 
has decreed to 
be “the thing,” " 
and hence— Bid 
Buchholz at five. | . 
But what of 
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SPECIAL COSTUMES SUPPLIED BY CORNELIUS 


(1) Very light sky-blue silk basque, draped belt of peacock 
velvet, having two buttons placed on cream-colored lace. 
Very tight-fitting silk tulle plaited sleeves to the wrist, 
black silk skirt 183c style. (2) Coaching toilet, front of 
corsage of plaited black surah, trimmed with lace (cream- 
colored), On the skirt three long strips of same lace fin- 
ished by black bows. (3) Draped basque a tuyeaux crossing 


Kranzlar? Ah! Kranzlar, on Unter den 
Linden, is indeed the favored spot, and in the 
afternoon, not too late, and avowedly for the 
purpose of seeing the crowd, it is not at all 
incorrect to go there. Certain circles, indeed, 
would exclaim at the idea of its ever being 
incorrect, but the members of these circles 
would perhaps not be looked upon with un- 
mixed favor either at the Court or the “ rival 
court,” although a perfectly unprejudiced 
foreigner, with nothing to gain or to lose in 
position, and with a pronounced taste for the 
Viennese flavor in society, would probably say 
these were the most enlivening circles of all. 


and turning over on the hips and then forming coat tails 
in the back. (4) Costume Sans Géne, Empire hat of light 
colored satin and black feathers, chemisette of plaited 
batiste with diamond buttons, very high black collar, tight- 
fitting band of cream-colored lace forms a square-cut décol- 
leté, the lace continuing as a design down the skirt, also on 
middle of sleeves, skirt of rose-colored silk tulle. 


Be this as it may, Kranzlar in the evening 
(or at night, rather) is socially impossible, 
though possibly delightful, and so the cor- 
rect round ends where it began, at Kimpinski. 

Der Teckel. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


He wave of silk and linen waists contin- 
ues to sweep over the entire land. The 
number of these garments considered 


requisite in the summer wardrobe of the fash- 
ionable girl is almost incredible, and the de- 











signer of a new style of bodice soon makes his 
(or her) fortune. The odd colors combined 
in them are slightly dazzling, but toned down, 
as they are, with yellowish lace, no glaring 
effect is noted. Miss Edith Sands last week 
wore a very odd bodice. It was of heliotrope 
silk fitting closely to the figure, and trimmed 
with cream guipure lace put on in points. 
The collar and belt were of pale blue velvet. 

Striped muslins and lawns are very much 
worn. Black and white and purple and white 
are the favorites. They aretrimmed with many 
small flounces on the bottom of the skirt, 
each flounce having its own adornnient of 
narrow lace or rows of satin ribbon. Satin 
ribbon would seem incongruous on wash 
gowns were it not that these gowns are now sent 
to the cleaner instead of to the laundry. 

Silk gowns have not been so much the 
fashion for many years as they are this season. 
The Chinées and taffetas have rather the pre- 
cedence over the Indias and surahs. They 
are more crisp and fresh looking, but they 
‘* muss” easier, and unless in the more ex- 
pensive qualities do not wear to look so well 
as the former favorites. 

After making every woman invest in moiré, 
as being the most fashionable material for silk 
gowns and trimming, there is soon to be an 
edict issued against it. A clerk in one of the 
leading importing houses told me last week 
no more colored moiré was to be imported, 
and the hundreds and thousands of cheap 
ready-made suits which have recently been 
sold with moiré trimmings were designedly 
made up as they were in order to change the 
fashion. This did not apply to the black 
moire costumes. Moiré, like jet and plush, 
when out of fashion is completely “out.” 
So, in a few months, we, who wish to be well 
gowned, will no more be deluded into invest- 
ing in this material. 

I have lately seen some delightful hair-cloth 
petticoats in gray, white and black. They 
are for the purpose of holding out the thin 
gowns, and, if well cut, are excellent. They 
are fitted over the hips and in the back have 
full organ plaits which, alas, have a certain 
likeness to the departed bustle, which died 
such a long, lingering death but a short time 
ago. 


FOOTWEAR 
BOOTS—SHOES—SLIPPERS 


Here is no question but attention to the 
minutest details of dress is necessary 
to the “smart woman ” of to-day. She 

must be every whit as carefully gloved and 
booted as gowned, and there are almost as 
many changes in the cut of boots and gloves 
as in gowns themselves. 

The number of boots, shoes and slippers 
contained in a woman's outfit would have 
seemed an impossibility to our grandmothers, 
and a shoe trunk is as much a part of luggage 
as a hat trunk or dressing bag. Trees on 
which the shoes should be put the moment 
they are taken off the foot are of great service 
in preserving the shape, although in reality 
the boots never do lose their shape when there 
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IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.., CIN’TI. 








Makes Handsome 
House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Even. 
ing Wear, and Graduat- 
ing Dresses. 


Not Genuine unless stamped 


“Fayetta” on the Selvedge. 


Lord Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 





659 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 





Under the Langham Hotel, 





House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


[EWISe @ONGER 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. 


WALTER BAKER & CO,’S Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike those made by the 
Dutch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 


Phony 
Asswrance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 


| dyes. 








“At the Popular Shop.” 
Inexpensive 
Summer Requisites 


Country Houses. 

Colonial 

Easy Chairs, | Arm Chairs. 
Old Style Wicker Chairs. 


Canton 





Down Cushions in Liberty Fabrics. 


( W. 42d St. 
Joseph P.. McHugh & Co. - 
( at sth’Ave. 


(Wall Papers and Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.) 


{eS PBorqes: &6.0~ 


58 WEST a2sth STREET, N. Y. 


Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
-arriage and street dresses—original designs. 

Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results en all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
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The latest novelties in Gentlemen’s Riding 
Breeches for Summer wear are India Silk, Khakis, 
Twillitts and Tweeds in new Bird's-eye weave, 
in all shades, which are confined to my own ex- 
He use and cut in the very latest London 
style. 

Knickerbocker Breeches for Riding, Fishing, 
Shooting and Country wear, of hand-made Harris 
Shetlands and Donegal Homespuns, which, by 
their natural qualities and vegetable dye render 
them particularly adapted for all sporting pur- 
poses. They are worn with Highland spats and 
Sox cloth leggings. 

Jenkins’ Driving Coats are unsurpassed for cut, 
style and design, Please examine my specialties 
before placing your order with unpractical 
tailors. Will wait on gentlemen in New York 
with a full line of samples by appointment. 


DELETTREZ’ 


a LATEST PERFUMES 
VIOLETTE ROYALE 






TZAREVNA 
STRENIA 


These dainty Per- 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris. 


STERN BRos. 
23d St., N. Y., 
and all leading deal- 

ers everywhere, 


AT HOME THAN [8 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN and VERMOUTH. 
For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the M ountaing, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Sun)ymer Motel, 


For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail is 
, appreciated. We prefer that you should buy 
Se» of your dealer; if he does not keep them we 
P will send a selection of four bottles, prepaid, 
a. for $6.00. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 


. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


—_ 39 Broadway, New York; 


Hartford, Connecticut; and 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 































































are so many to choose from. Walking boots 
are generally made of the lightest calfskin, 
cut on the English last, with broad soles, 
pointed toes and flat heels. While the foot 
does not look so small in them as in a slipper 
with a Louis Quinze heel, it looks far better, 
first, because the footgear is such good form 
and also because it makes it look very slender. 
Boots are also worn with patent leather vamps 
and cloth or French kid uppers. In the mid- 
dle of winter, particularly for skating, this 
style of boot is worn laced, but at all other 
seasons buttcned boots are better. Low shoes 
are worn after the middle of May. These, 
too, are made even for summer wear of light 
calfskin and are kept in order exactly as are 
men’s. Some women find them too rough and 
heavy and wear instead the Dongola kid. 
Patent leather always for full dress is as 
much a rule as fish before meat. 

The russet and tan shoes rarely make their 
appearance in the city until midsummer. Of 
all known styles of footgear these are the 
most comfortable, and they look cooler than 
black in the hot weather. Stockings to match 
exactly in color are the only permissible thing. 
Efforts have been made by some of the boot- 
makers to trim these tan shoes with patent 
leather, but the attempt has been futile, for- 
tunately for those women who wish to be in 
style and yet have a keen sense of the “ fitness 
of things.”’ 

In days not so long gone by there was a 
fallacy, a generally accepted one, that white 
shoes made the feet look large. Cut on the 
long, slender lines of the present fashion, even 
a large foot looks well in a white suéde or kid 
“tie,” and they are universally worn with 
light gowns—in the country. 

Red slippers are not so much worn as they 
were even a year ago, and it seems a pity, for 
nothing ever was prettier than the short 
pointed-toe red slipper with infinitesimal 
steel or Rhine pebbles and the silk stockings 
to match. The tan suéde low shoes and slip- 
pers are being a trifle superseded by the 
smooth kid of the same shade. The smooth 
kid ones I have seen lately have not been 
nearly so pretty, being cut with straps to cross 
over the instep and with both straps and fronts 
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embroidered with beads. Slippers to match 
evening gownsare stillin style. Very elaborate 
are some of them : white satin embroidered in 
pearls, blue and pink in iridescent beads or 
silver or pearl. Patent leather pumps, such 
as worn by young boys, are affected by some 
young women, but they are not becoming to 
the feet and are apt as well to be extremely 
uncomfortable. Very low-cut black slippers 
with rose buckles, to be worn with fine black 
silk stockings, show the foot as well and 
are always becoming. Indeed, the _best- 
booted women, like the best gowned, never 
wear anything that is in the least con- 
spicuous or startling, preferring to have every- 
thing of the latest fashion modified, and 
trusting to the perfect cut and fit of whatever 
they wear to give them a look of distinction. 


Blue serge blazer and Eaton suits would 
seem to have died a natural death. At all 
events, we are spared the sight of them on the 
streets. In their stead are covert suits galore, 
or a cloth that resembles in some faint degree 
the cloth the swell tailors use in making covert 
coats. They are even more monotonous 
than were the blue serges, but will not weary 
our eyes so long, for they are far from dura- 
ble. Mohair is the latest favorite material, 
and the new weaves are very alluring to the 
feminine mind and pocket. All the new 
shades are produced, and there is a gloss and 
freshness in the folds that are very tempting. 
Now that silk is all the rage every sort of 
material has a silk finish, and these new 
mohairs, like the silk ginghams, look more 
like all-silk goods than would have been 
thought possible by the manufacturers a few 
years ago. 

The dotted Swiss muslins are to be very 
fashionable this summer, and are being made 
up in many dainty devices. The combi- 
nation of pale pink and blue, always so cool 
and peculiarly adapted to this material, is to 
be be very much the rage in midsummer. A 
pretty gown I saw last week on its way to 
Newport was of dotted Swiss made to wear 
over a pale blue silk slip, and with broad 
pink moire sash and ends. Is is the best of 
all thin wash materials for summer wear, as it 





(See Cornelius’s letter, page 258, for description of these costumes.) 












does not easily yield to dampness and ‘also 
keeps clean a long time, but, best of all, looks 
well after it has been laundered. Lace—nar- 
row lace—looks better for trimming dotted 
muslin than does embroidery, which is too 
heavy. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Ith golf, with tennis and with polo, 
W with great highways to drive on, an 
ever-varying panorama of mountain, 
lake and sea, a number of picturesque vil- 
lages and towns just far enough apart to make 
a jaunt from one to the other a pleasure, the 
country at this time is a delight and a joy. 
The scenery of the middle and eastern States, 
especially along and near the coast line, resem- 
bles that of England, and the climate is about 
the same—a bit dryer here, perhaps. Amer- 
icans are gradually becoming landed proprie- 
tors, and we may expect within a few years to 
have a regularly established country gentry 
and ‘*county families.’” All this has been 
in existence for two centuries in Virginia and 
Maryland, but Society farther north has never 
taken very kindly to rustic life. In the thir- 
ties and forties many magnificent country 
seats were laid out along the Hudson River 
and Long Island Sound, but for the last forty 
years they have either been occupied only at 
stated short periods or sold or rented for in- 
stitutions. Society was gregarious, and Soci- 
ety flocked. There was more enjoyment at 
crowded watering places than in the country, 
‘¢as was country.” 

At first the Saratoga hotels and then the 
delighttul climate and the unconventionality 
of the inns at Bar Harbor caught popular 
fancy. The latter was a revolt against the 
splendid barbarism of the former. Then 
people began to build for themselves, and there 
arose the distinction between the cottagers and 
the hotel folk. Newport had been steadily 
growing into a summer city of palaces and the 
life that goes on there is a replica of a season 
in town. 

Latterly, however, has come the reaction. 
The town season is limited to three months, 
old estates have been purchased, old country 
houses refurnished and modernized, and now 
behold the New Yorker a country squire. 

Newport even seems threatened. The 
season there, though brilliant, becomes shorter 
and shorter every year. Houses are being 
built too close together, and the rustic sim- 
plicity of the place is lost in its efforts to be a 
city. Of course Newport will be the Mecca of 
Society for some time to come, and the fact 
that people have built and are building will save 
it from the fate that has overtaken Saratoga. 

My London tailor has sent me a summer 
flannel suit which I shall wear a great deal a 
little later on. The coat is double-breasted, 
buttoning three holes. The pockets are patched 
on and the garment fits not too snugly. The 
trousers are cut wide in the leg. As I have 
said before, trousers are narrower this summer 
than last. The bottom openings are cut to fit 
snugly about the boots so as to give the 1830 
tapering effect. I have also received a 
Thornton inverness, which I hear will be used 
this summer in England during the day as 
well as at night. It is of gray covert coating 
instead of the usual black, and is really quite 
smart. The inverness has been in vogue for 
several seasons to be worn over evening dress. 
It has certainly a somewhat stagey appearance 
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: K. J. COLLINS, 66 
nd Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
, SARATOGA. NEW YORK. 
ily INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
he EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
” COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY 
n. . . aS 
e This space is Distilled andbottledby @ § J) Py Ee 
ry reserved for 
‘ HIRAM WA[KER& SONS, 
. Haas BROTHERS, LIMITED WH I ~ I ry 
‘er ] 
ng No. 53 West 26th Street, WALKERVILLE, CANADA. 
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ae New York. The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky are guaranteed by the Excise De- 
of eeenennenes asmmee _ — of the Canadian Government by certificate over the es wae 
: . ottle. From the moment of manufacture until this certificate is affixed the 
ws Beecham’s pills are for Whisky never leaves the custody of the Excise Officers. No other ae 
ma 14 in the World provides for consumers this independent and absolute guarantee 
biliousness, bilious headache, of purity and'ripeness. ‘* Canadian Club’? Whisky is particularly adapted 
er dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid | for medicinal use. When not obtainable from local dealers we will gladly supply 
a mie Sed we ee | consumers direct upon application. atti sie : om 
~ © | A 5-ounce sample, with the usus ove e " d, bye ess, to any address 
d, iver, IZZINESS, SIC ca In tie United Rates on receipt of 50. Tn ane See onal. 
* ache, bad taste in the mouth, 69 and 70 Mere lane, E. C, 1o59 Broadway. 923 & 294 Monadnock Block. 
ve coated tongue, loss of appe- ‘ —_— ae ay sneapmae eaanaaa 
“ tite, sallow skin, when caused 
30 by constipation; and consti- 
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ation is the most frequent 
d 5 Ta (WINE OF HEALTH.) 
” cause of all of them. e AL Composed of the purest ‘* Lagrima” Wine of pate and an 
8 Book f . ill A BEST 0 infusion of the most healthful and beneficial barks and 
te oo ree; pills 25C. t herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 
“i 4 i .F.AIll 0 C | duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
drugstores,or write B.F, Allen T NI W NE La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 


ce Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave, and 120 Broadway, New York. 
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and with its black cape suggests the Johnny 
who is pictured in the comic newspapers as 
waiting outside the stage door for Louisa. 
But it is so easy to slip on and off that, not- 
withstanding its having fallen into comparative 
disrepute, I prefer it to any other kind of over- 
coat. It certainly has the merit of giving a 
distinction to ma y otherwise common-place 
appearing men. 

A word or two about shirts. Colored 
shirts of percale zephyr and Madras with white 
standing collars will be generally worn. In 
answer to about thirty letters containing queries 
on this subject I would state here, once for 
all, that these shirts can be worn at all hours 
until candle-light. The most popular patterns 
are in stripes running up and down and not 
across. A solid pink or blue ground with a 
small white figure is also very pretty. I saw 
Ashton Potter to-day with one of these shirts. 
He wore a black club tie, tied a la butterfly, 
a black vicuna frock coat, dark trousers, patent 
leather shoes and a top hat. His gloves were 
of brown chevrette with one button. 

I always avoid impecunious persons. When 
they get to the borrowing stage or when they 
show symptoms of it I find it much better to 
pass them by. I do not like to see people 
suffer. I like to remember all my friends in 
good circumstances. I do not want to have 
a painful impression of them. When they 
get on their feet again I will be among the 
first to extend my hand and say, “ Hello, old 
chap! Very glad to see you. Have missed you 
for some time.*’ I add this, not to bring to 
their minds their late misfortunes, but to put 
them at their ease and restore them to their 
former standing. It is the same way with friends 
who die. Unless they are very near and dear 
to me I do not want to gaze on their dead 
faces. I want to have some agreeable remem- 
brance of them. I go through the world ask- 
ing favors of no one. I despise cringing to 
the rich but I want my friends if they are mf 
friends, to be on an equality with myself. I 
am a social anarchist, with this reservation, 
that although there may be men wealthier 
than I, I do not recognize any man’s superi- 
ority to myself. 

The other day I was made a party to a lit- 
tle transaction which is rather a peculiar ex- 
ample of the precepts I have been endeavoring 
to teach. A very charming fellow, whom I 
have since learned is embarrassed, came to me 
and asked if I wanted to purchase two pair 
of hunting breeches and one of golf. ‘I 
have just had filled,’ said he, “a very large 
order from my London tailor for outing 
things. I know you get a great deal these 
days in America, but, still, you cannot easily 
find any golf breeches like the ones I have 
had sent to me. We are of the same size, 
and I am sure that we could wear each other’s 
clothes without a wrinkle. I am going to 
be in town all summer. I have just gone into 
business on the Street. Would you buy the 
breeches from me? You could have them 
altered, or, again, they could serve your tailor 
here as a model, because you know golf is 
rather new in America. You would be do- 
ing mea great favor.” Of course, that was a 
business transaction. I did not see the 
breeches, but told him I would take them, 
and one day he said they had just arrived and 
he would send them up. I handed him my 
check. I have since learned that he had 
no desire exactly to sell the breeches but 
he was unable to get the consignment of 
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clothes with which they arrived out of the 
Custom House. My check paid the amount, 
and he received his clothes and I my breeches, 
which were very satisfactory. If an English 
tailor is so silly as to send a consignment 
of clothes to a person whom he does not 
know very well he should suffer. In Eng- 
land it is different. He knows the family 
and he can take a post obit. Here also 
tailors are obliging and will wait. But 
it should be otherwise, so far as questions of 
international courtesies are considered. 

I must confess that I always have my ac- 
counts settled twice a year. I like to be 
as straight as the crease which is now fashion- 
able for trousers—without a bend or a bag 
from top to toe. I am, by the way, disap- 
pointed in straw hats. ‘They differ but little 
in the shapes worn last season. One sees 
nothing at present but blue shirts and pink 
shirts and foulard ties of red and green, blue 
and white, blue and black. Tan shoes are 
worn much more than last season and I am 
quite sure that they will be general neglige in 
attire this season. One can wear a straw hat 
with a black coat. The Prince has appeared 
in the Row in gray check and a high hat, red 






and green 
foulard | tie. 
This in the 


afternoon, 
which shows 
royal appro- 





bation ot 
American 
fashion. 

By the 


way, without 
meaning this 
as an advert- 
isement, any- 
one who 
wishes to see 
a very well-fitting morning costume, frock coat 
and dittoes, should go to hear Vesta Tilley in 
her song, The Broker Who Broke Wall Street. 
Her waistcoat is bad and her tie preposterous, 
but the rest of the costume admirable. It fits 
well, and everything is in keeping. In her 
case—as also in that of anyone wearing a 
similar costume—white gaiters are permitted 
and are quite smart. 


Silk gingham in pink and white 
Stripe, trimmed with velvet. The 
sleeves should be brought to the wrist, 
fitting the arm from the elbow down, 


AN ECCENTRIC MEASURE 


Mrs. HALE (just married): ‘* Maria, we 
will have eels as a second course for dinner.” 

Maria: ‘ How much ought I to get, 
ma’am ?”’ 

Mrs. Hace: “I think twelve yards will 
be sufficient.’ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J.—That of your husband, of course. His crest is 
yours. 

T. D.—Blue and pink are the most popular col- 
ors forthe shirts you mention. The Duke of York 
has recently ordered from Belfast all of his summer 
shirts, which are to be in bright pinks and vivid 
blues. 

H. K.—To use your club asa place to discuss 
your business affairs is vulgarity itself. I know it is 
done, but that does not make it right. Passing club 
portals, as in stepping across one’s door mat, all shop 
should be cast aside. You have doubtless some 
downtown club to which you could take a business 
associate. If not you should have. 

Wuitaker.—Ask your tailor to make your riding 
and shooting breeches with a seamless inside knee. 
You can thus have perfect freedom around the knee- 
cap, and your knees will not be chafed by rubbing 
with the saddle. You do not have to send to Eng- 
land for these breeches. You can have them made 
in New York. 

Movusit.—You should wear a double-breasted 
white waistcoat with your dinner jacket. It is quite 
smart todo this. A gentleman dresses for the even- 
ing in midsummer as in midwinter. Wear Cowes to 
the roof-garden with broad brimmed straw. 

CaLaBar.—A very pretty and useful present would 
be a solid silver lamp cigar lighter. They come in 
many attractive forms, and with the alcohol one can 
infuse a drop of attar of roses. A silver cigarette 
case with monogram would also be a very appropriate 
present. 


NOTES HERE AND THERE 


as well as in nature, for women some- 

how cling tenderly to last winter's 
wraps and finery. Here in the very face of 
June, when the season of gowns is ordinarily 
well advanced, Miss Eva Palmer appeared 
lately clad, like a new-blown rose, in tender- 
est pink—a crisp little antique checked silk, 
rose and white, with a black face cloth gar- 
con-café coat over the bodice, that was re- 
markably new. The bodice was rather full, 
with a yoke made by laying all the upper part 
of it in horizontal plaits. Over the yoke went 
a collar of ecru lace, draped down the front in 
points, held by knots of black satin, in the 
centre of which were cut steel buttons. The 
garcon café coat had bows and buttons down 
its front, but the skirt was very plain, with a 
thick, warmly pink silk balayeuse inside the 
foot. Indeed, when she grasped the tail of 
her gown, going down stairs, the frou-frou 
masses of pink silk very much reminded one 
of a big fresh damask rose. Her hat was 
wide and black, its crown wreathed with roses, 
from which on either side sprung two thick 
ostrich feathers, like horns, and behind, about 
the coils of burnished hair, fell the ends of 
black moire bows. 

Mrs. Whitney Warner, sometimes known 
as the fairest matron in New York Society, 
wore at the same function a gown quite won- 
derful to see. It was a smooth electric green 
cloth. The bodice gathered with pipings of 
black satin on to a yoke of clear blue satin, 
that in turn was overlaid with écru lace and 
finished by a high throat band of blue mirror 
velvet. At the waist line all the fullness ot 
the bodice was gathered into a band of écru 
lace with deep Vandyke points running up on 
the bust. A distinct little feature of this suit 
was the cravat bow of black satin ribbon. 
Three inches of ribbon were drawn into a 
single tight little knot, the two ends cut into 
points and pinned on to her velvet collar. 
The effect was as if she had set two tiny 
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black bird wings just under her chin. An- 
other noticeable point about the gown was a 
foot decoration on the plain cloth skirt. Just 
on the bottom ran a band of blue satin over- 
laid with lace. The bonnet worn with the 
costume was a very excellent example of the 
adaptation of the Dutch bonnet everyone is so 
vigorously wearing. This one had a cap 
crown of rough gold-colored straw with a 
huge bow of black moiré standing out like 
wings on either side of the head, while a soft 
tall tuft of black osprey plumes nodded over 
the wearer’s white forehead. 

It is useless to point out to women who 
spend both time and money on their clothes 
that black is too much worn and too often, 
for the affections of the majority are firmly 
fixed on the sombre robes, and it is a compli- 
ment to their ingenuity to see the variety and 
character possible to a simple black toilette. 

The story of écru lace, like Tennyson’s 
Brook, runs on forever, as scarce a smart new 
gown appears that this pretty lace does not 
lend its charm somewhere on the bodice. 
For example, Mrs. George de Forest wore a 
black gown with a Figaro of écru Jace ap- 
pliquéd on to the silk waist, and appeared at 
the same time ina rather odd little densely 
black bonnet with a lofty tuft of black ostrich 
tips on one side. 

Velvet is used to a most unusual extent on 
summer gowns, and I have even seen bodices 
of this material—of course, it is of the glacé, or 
mirror weave, and is far lighter than the usual 
quality, but it is, or should be, so emphatically 
a winter fabric it seems a mistake to include it 
among summer goods. There should be a 
decided difference between everything for sum- 
mer and winter wear, materials as well as 
fashions, light, airy gowns of bright coloring 
being far better suited to summer sunshine 
than the heavy rich coloring of more elabor- 
ate costumes such as cloth or velvet. 

The duck suits made by the swell tailors 
are very stunning this season. The best style 
is that of the blouse waist with broad sailor 
collar. Theskirts are not all plain, as was the 
fashion last year, but in many cases have a 
band of the same material as the collar. For 
instance, with red linen collarthere is a narrow 
band of red around the hem of the skirt. 
Linen duck is used in preference to the cotton 
duck. It is of course much more expensive, 
but it does not shrink in the discouraging 
manner of the cotton, and after laundering 
looks vastly better. 

This is a season for belts and sashes. 
Fancy belts of ribbon or velvet are worn with 
buckles of every conceivable design. The 
openwork gold and silver buckles, and the 
Rhine stones look the best on the white gowns 
and they are made curved, straight, narrow or 
wide, to suit every one’s taste. The sashes are 
made, not tied, and are fastened to the belt at 
the back of the waist. Two loops and two long 
ends of broad sash ribbon make a wash gown 
look dressy and pretty. Silk by the yard is 
sometimes used, doubled in half and carefully 
stitched together it looks well, but is mot so 
graceful as the sash ribbon. 

The ribbon bow and ends used on many of 
the silk gowns are rarely over two or three 
inches in width and the bows stand up very 
straight and stiff. Ribbon rosettes are also 
much the fashion. They are very ungraceful, 
but have a stylish effect, particularly on crépon 
gowns, their very stiffness contrasting well 
with the soft graceful material. 
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Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins, on her return from 
London, wore the other day a charming gown 
of black moiré, that beyond any doubt has 
been the most popular fabric of the season. 
Her plain round skirt was of the crisp moire 
Francais, but the bodice was all over laid with 
accordion-plaited black chiffon, over which, 
from throat and shoulders, ran straps made of 
inch-and-a-half wide black satin ribbon edged 
with black paiettes. These ribbons al] con- 
verged toward the long front point of the 
bodice, from whence they fell in a full cluster, 
the ends tipped with jet almost to the knees. 
Large moire sleeves and a high collar made of 
wide and very pale blue satin ribbon twisted 
about the throat finished the simple and smart 
suit. With this the lady wore a toque of 
black lace and moire lavishly trimmed with 
deep purple Russian or wood violets set about 
the little head-piece in close knots, the green 
stems showing. ‘Though a noticeably be- 
coming little hat, it was surely in no way un- 
common, since every second woman one meets 
is wearing a violet or mauve trimmed hat. 

One of the tidiest little toilets for early 
shopping that the writer has seen this season 
Mrs. Le Grand Benedict wore when taking 
her matutinal walks abroad. Her plain round 
walking skirt was of some rather rough red 
and brown cloth, well mixed and in diagonal 
lines. Where her well-cut brownish tan top- 
coat hung open in front a glimpse of a soft 
pink silk bodice, trimmed, with a collar and 
bretelles of ecru lace, could be caught. Her 
hat was a fine smooth pale tan straw, with a 
good deal of a brim in front, and against the 
crown flared a huge bow of crisp black plaited 
tulle, held in the middle by a big brilliant 
button. The result was a graceful compro- 
mise to spring and the duties of the day. 


Vogue bearing date 21 Sune will contain the 
promised article on finger rings. Another to appear 
later will have whips as the subject. 
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253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
¢ CORRECT STYLES, New York City. 


RIDING | BREECHES "AND HUNT SUITS 





A AY NAGAZNE- Fer: TRAVELS: 
One year and 
THE NEWS SERIES: 
The St. Augustine News, The Richfield News, 


The Saratoga News, The Thousand Islands News, 
during their respective seasons, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF. 
F. G, BARRY, Utica, N.Y., Publisher. 
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From the 
NOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


use 
CUTICURA/ 


SOAP 


It is not only the purest, sweet- 
est and most refreshing of nurser 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTen 
Drue anv CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
Sar “‘ All About Baby’ 8 Skin,” tree. 
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For Sale by Druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. 


MAHLER BvuILDING, 6TH Avs. & 31sT St., N. Y. Se 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CoO., 
1o EAST 1stn STREET 
(PROFIT SHARING.) 
Fing HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, COATS 
AND DRESSES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS. 


M. S. FINKELSTEIN, 


Lavigs’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave., near goth St., 
Solicits from Ladies a trial. Tailor-made Suits, Gowns, 
Capes, Coats and Riding Habits; also Evening Dresses in 
Silks, made in style certain to please. Moderate prices pre- 
vail at my establishment. Fur garments re-dyed and altered. 








S H A M POO A prescription for a per- 


fect hair wash, prescribed 
privately by one of the leading dermatologists of 
Boston, will be sent upon receipt of one dollar. 
leaves the scalp clean and cool, and is equally effi- 
cacious for men, women or children; can be com- 
pounded, at smal] expense. by any reliable druggist. 
Address Boston Pharmacal Co., P. O. Box 3200 
Boston, Mass. 





SUMMER RESORTS 


Canaan ACADEMY, Canaan, Litchfield Co., Conn.— 

Camping, boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruc. 
tion ; summer session opens June 20, Full particulars of the 
Rector. 











GREAT WESTERN. 


FIneEsT CHAMPAGNE 
IN AMERICA. 


Product which Americans are 
Especially Proud of. 


A Home 





New used in many of the best hotels, clubs and 
homes, in preference to foreign vintages. 


—— 


For particulars, prices, etc., address 


Pleasant Valley Wine 





Company, 


RHEIMS, 





STEUBEN Co., 





New York. | 
} 
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B. SCHULICH, 
Laates’ Tailor, Importer and Dressmaker 
H As just received 


the first im- 
portations of mate- | 
rials suitable for | 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 

Capes,Coats, Hab- 
its, forstreet and car- 
riage, also Ball and 
Evening Toilettes. 
Riding habits made | 
in faultless fit with | 
latestimprovements. 

Same attention 
paid ladies wishing 
to furnish their own 
materials. 


ee 


Satisfactory fit guaranteed. 








Correspondence invited 


120 West 47th St., New York. 


GRANDE > 
MAISON de BLANC 


479 FirTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. pes CAPUCINES, 
New YorK. Paris, y 


Finest Parisian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use. 





Imperial Hair Regenerator 


Is the only harmless preparation 
that with one application fully restores 
to its Natural color, or to any other desired 
color, Gray or Bleached Hair. Samples 
colored tree. We make application our 
specialty, and have the handsomest private 
rooms in the city. 

292 FIFTH AV., 
between 3oth and 31st Sts. 





GEO. E.WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessonsin society and 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., 80th and 81st Sts. 
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TWENTY-ONE MODELS, 
EVERY PAIR FITTED. 

Tue CORSET ts PERFECT, Anp THE CHEAP- 

E»T FINE WHALEBONE CORSET SOLD IN 

FRANCE or AMERICA, 
THe PANSY CORSET COMPANY, 

1194 Broadway, New York. 
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O You Ride a 
Columbia Bicycle? 


No possible injury can result from any 
reasonable amount of riding on a 
properly constructed bicycle. 
theory that cycling was harmful has 
long since been exploded, and physi- 


The 


cians everywhere recommend the wheel to-day as affording the 
best means of exercise for men and women. 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Prof. Emeritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use of the bicycle as a means of 


physical culture superior to any other 


means in use at the present time. 


mental exhilaration which accompanies 
the exercise is perhaps equivalent to one- 
and the two 
means combined should, in my opinion, 


half the benefit derived, 





The 


The Best 
is Economy 











bring about physical strength and vigorous mind.” 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 


Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather, 
it is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


J.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 


< MENTION THIS PAPER. 




















Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1 25. 

This is asuperior 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated, 
It is light and 
durable, and looks 
like a bound vol- 
ume, handsomely 
designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most agreeable 
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to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 
free. This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a handsome orna- 
ment. 


Address, 
VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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**GOOD CLOTHES DEMAND RESPECT.” 


A man in an ill-fitting or ready-made garment loses his own 


self-respect. 
Our TAILORS ARE EXPERTS. 
Our Goops ARE THE LATEST. 
OuR PRICES ARE MODERATE. 
J. BARTER & CO 
167 BROADWAY, 


Between Cortlandt and Liberty Streets, 
















Your dealer has them, and can convince you 
thatthat kind is made, ashe will give you 
a Guarantee Ticket with each pair of the 


“ Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves” 


entitling you to another pair Free, if the 
** tips ’’ wear out before the gloves. 

IF YOUR DEALER HASN'T THEM, WRITE TO 
JULIUS KAYSER, NEW YORK. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


oGuE is issued weekly on Thursdays, 
vad Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
ie Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 
don: Arthur Ackerman, Ig! Regent Street. 
wis: EM. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 
wopean travelers will find Vogue on file at 
5 Exchange, §7 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
yre, London. , 
pscription for the United States, Canada and 
«co, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
For foreign countries in the postal union, 
jollars @ year, postage free. Remit by check, 
or postal or express money order. Other re- 
wances at sender’srisk, Single copies ten cents, 
anuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
weir return if found unavailable, 
Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
pption expires. : 
range of Address.—The address of subscribers 
i be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
age of address both the old and the new address 
be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 
tmplaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
if Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
ws stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
Jonfer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





EVENTS IN SOCIETY 


R. and Mrs. Oliver Sumner Teall 
gave the second of their series of 
camp-fire teas on last Thursday 


noon. ‘The weather was charming. Mrs. 
all received in the little club-house. She 
he a gray gown trimmed in silver and a 
all lilac and blue capote. In a knoll 


ie distence from the club-house picturesque 
ths, festooned in crimson and yellow cloth, 
replaced in a square. At each of these 
e old-fashioned ** delicacy’ was served, 
has doughnuts, Boston baked beans, plum 
Frankfurter sausages, peanuts, pink 
ponade and claret punch and_ biscuits. 
uldrons of clam chowder and coffee were 
sided over by colored waiters, and hot pan- 
es ani tamales were served by negresses 
bright turbans, and the proverbial tamale 


jding, 


tp. In the centre of the green a huge 
fire burned merrily. Two men played 
the banjo and later on in the club- 


we there were dances and songs from a 
mber of variety actors. This novel enter- 
hment was greatly enjoyed and pronounced 
wccess. Among those present were Mrs. 
eh W. Drexel, Mrs. G. L. Burnett, Miss 
my Remsen, Miss Elizabeth Bradhurst, 
§ Julia Wells, Miss Van Deusen, Mrs. 
bh Deusen, Mr. John Dufais, Dr. Hol- 
wk Curtis, Mrs. Wilmerding, Mr. Joseph 
nkins Lee, Dr. George A. Richards, Mr. 
{ Mrs. H. Ruthven Pratt and Mr. and 
Is. Isaac Lawrence. 
On Friday, 8 June, the new Peconic Club 
Shinnecock Hills was formally organized 
the election of Mr. J. G. K. Duer as Pres- 
nt, Mr. J. R. Soley as Secretary and 
msurer and Mr. J. Bowers Lee, Mr. F. 
Pendieton, Mr. E. Randolpii Robinson, 
Robert L. Stevens and Mr. H. Walter 
db, as Governors. The complement of 
»members is almost reached, the full list 
present being : 
lr. H. Kelly, Nugent Robinson, A. La- 
Vager Swayne, H. A. Barclay, Lyman 
F. Collier, W. M. Chase, John Law- 
Parrish, [. G. Thomas, W. G. Oak- 
Matthews, Arthur B. Turnure, 5. H. 
S. McCurdy, Wallace Shillito, N. C, 
A. Dugro, Newbold Edgar, E. A. Smith, 
Hewett, Osgood Welsh, S. Borrowe, T, 
‘Wrght, Edmund Kelly, Matthew Morgan, 
ty Clews, Frederick Baker, G. S. Edgell, J. R. 
uty, Spencer Schuyler, H. B. Tompkins, E. W. 
mphreys, T. H. Terry, J. H. Davis, John Drew, 
‘. Parish, McCosky Butt, G. D. Magee, L. C. 


plessrs 
burg, 
Colt, I 
S$ 






tock, C, C. Pomeroy, H. A. V. Post, C. L. 
troury. |. E. Bagby, H. B, Howell, F. B Esler, 
les Carter, S, Dillon Ripley, John Iselin, J 
ine Browne, G, W. Bartholomew, C. F., 


‘01, \Viluuam Jay, J. Agostini, W. B- Emery, 
Cus ing, A. L Herbert, Theo. Frelinghuy - 
»)W.\. Nash, Gilman D. Moulton, H, T. Liv- 
mone, 1. S. Page, John Gilsey, H. Garden, 
ton Kellogg, F C, Barlow, Raymond Ward, 
'Mucn, C. L. Brown, Morgan O'Brien, C, 
‘dham Quin, Austin Corbin, Austin Corbin, 
irs. Corbin, Miss Corbin, Miss C, L, Freling- 
Asa -pecial attraction hitherto unnoticed 

announcements, it is proposed to 
tefo: the club-house, which is on a bluff 
hang ng Shinnecock Bay, a house boat, of 
ligh: draft, propelled by steam, to be 
‘asa bathing float. This is to accommo- 
‘with state-rooms over fifty people, and is 

lt) sure to be most attractive to mem- 


previc 


bers, it being possible to take the boat to any 
point on either Shinnecock or Peconic Bays, 
which are connected by a tide-way canal. 
The house is to be formally opened to-day, 
and was visited last Sunday by Mr. Duer and 
a party of friends, brought there bya special 
car. Not the least attractive feature of this 
club is the unusual facilities offered to members 
by the L. I. Railway for visiting and hunting 
parties. The club-house is a country inn in 
arrangement and appearance and offers oppor- 
tunity for most delightful house parties. 


NOTIFICATIONS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Opening of new club-house of Rockaway 
Hunt Club, 4 July. 

Sale of Mr. John A. Logan’s horses, 
Madison Square Garden, in July; date not 
yet fixed. ; 


WEDDINGS 


14 June—Miss Kate Mallory and Mr. 
Arnold Thayer, Portchester, N. Y. 

16 June—Miss Emily Florence Greene 
and Mr. Benjamin Channing Miller. 

20 June—Miss Gertrude Williams and 
Mr. Willard S. Brown, Christ Church, New 
Brighton, S. I. 

26 June—Miss Adelaide Mary Hearne and 
Mr. Frederick William Janssen, 7 E. 65th 
St. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES 


Note.—Changes of address, removals, etc., sent 
to Vogue tor immediate publication under this 
heading will be transmitted by special arrangement 
to the Social Register Association for correction in 
its next quarterly issue of social statistics, 

Mrs. L. Mortimer Thorne, Jr., Highland 
Beach, N. J.; Mrs. Isaac Lawrence, Bar 
Harbor, Me.; Mrs. Hoffman Muller, Nar- 
ragansett Pier, R. 1.; Mrs. C. H. Dodge, 
Riverdale, N. Y.; Mrs. M. Taylor-Pyne, 
Riverdale, N. Y.; Mrs. Frederic R. Good- 
ridge, Riverdale, N. Y.; Mrs. A. D. Rus- 
sell, Riverdale, N. Y.; Mrs. Percy R. Pyne, 
Riverdale, N. Y. ; Mrs. F.S. Dennis, Nor- 
folk, Conn.; Mr. E. V. Gardiner, Larch- 
mont Manor, N. Y.; Mrs. A. M. Dodge, 
Waubaushene, Ont., Canada; Miss Etta 
Steers, Adamsville, R. I.; Miss E. R. 
Screven, West Chester, N. Y.; Mrs. E. C. 
Homans, Lawrence Sta., L.1.; Mrs. Jas. W. 
Pinchot, Grey Towers, Milford, Pa.; Mrs. 
H. M. Kelley, Kell-dair, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Mr. William R. Stewart, Tuxedo Park, 
Tuxedo, N. Y. 


DEPARTURES 


Sailed—Spaarndam, 2 June, for Rotter- 
dam, Mrs. Francis Arnold. 

Sailed—Elbe, 9 June, for Bremen, Mrs. 
Siegfr. Gruner, Miss Gruner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis M. Howland, Mr. and Mrs. James G. 
King, Miss King, Miss Grace Lee, Miss M. 
Metcalf. 

Sailed—Normannia, 7 June, for South- 
ampton and Hamburg, Miss Maude A. 
Burke, Mrs. W. H. Field, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Moore, Mr. Karl Neuhoff, Miss Sarah 
Gibbs Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. 
Thompson. 

Sailed—Trave, 5 June, for Bremen, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. P. Henop, Miss Grace S. Hen- 
op, Miss Sidney S. Henop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Jerome Mr. S. Lehman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Robert, Miss Alice A. 
Robert, Miss Eveline E. Robert. 

Sailed—Britannic, 6 June, for Liverpool, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Scott, Miss Scott, Miss 
Van Santvoord, Miss Warren, Miss K. L. 
Warren, Mr. A. C. Wilmerding. 


HOLE AND TEE 

R. George Hunter, the holder of the 

St. Andrews medal, communicates 

to Vogue his views of the prospects 

for golf in America. His opinion is that of 
an expert player, he having won a handsome 
prize in the 1893 competition of the Shinne- 
cock Club, and a cup from scratch at Troon, 
in Scotland, and one at Blundell Sands, near 
Liverpool. He says there is a natural diffi- 
culty to be overcome here, which is practically 


insurmountable. In England, near the sea, 
the grass is naturally short and sharp—as it 
should be for golf; here it grows long, re- 
quiring constant attention, and never becomes 
crisp as in England. 

Another difficulty here is that we have 
not as many hours in a day available for the 
game. Probably in Scotland, now, it is light 
enough to play with comfort until between 
nine and ten o’clock at night, the early short 
days which we have, of course, preventing 
this. Then, again, players on this side have, 
as yet, no opportunity of learning the game as 
it should really be played. The longest course 
in America is little more than two miles 
round, while the regulation courses—Hoy- 
lake and the Scotch St. Andrew’s—are from 
four to five miles, with eighteen holes. Mr. 
Hunter admits the cleverness of more than one 
member of the Shinnecock Club, but re- 
gards Mr. J. B. Upham, of St. Andrew’s, 
Yonkers, as equal to if not superior, to any 
other player in America. 

Apropos, the St. Andrew’s Club, one of 
the best professionals on this side is of the 
opinion that when the new 
thoroughly good condition 45 will be as near 
the record score for the nine holes as possible. 
At present 50 is the best that has been done 
here. 

As golf has taken such a hold on the fash- 
ionable taste, and we may in consequence 
expect a large addition in the near future to 
the number of organized clubs, it will not be 
out of place to give a word of warning as to 
mixed clubs—for men and women. If such 
clubs are formed it is absolutely essential that 
separate links should be laid out. The eti- 
quette of golf is such that the naturally 
slower play of ladies would create countless 
difficulties and dangers, if both were allowed 
to play over the same links, unless playing a 
combined game, and it would be much better 
that clubs for men and women should be en- 
tirely distinct, than that a set of links com- 
mon to both be used. 


course is in 


FASHIONABLE LITERATURE 


POPULAR BOOKS OF TO-DAY 

The Double Overture... by......... E, F, Benson 

Life’s Little Ironies... ..by....... Thomas Hardy 

The Soul of the Bishop...by...Stanley J. Weyman 

The Prisoner of Zenda,..by..... ..-Anthony Hope 
Books RECEIVED.—The New Timothy, by 

William M. Baker: Harper & Brothers, The 


Wings of Icarus, by Laurence Alma Tadema: 
Macmillan & Co. Acting and Actors, Elocution and 
Elocutionists, by Altred Ayres: D. Appleton & 
Co. Red Diamonds, by Justin McCarthy: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cleopatra, by George Ebers: D. 
Appleton & Co. The Potter's Thumb, by Flora 
Annie Steel: Harper & Brothers. Literary and 
Social Silhouettes, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: 
Harper & Brothers. The Mouse-Trap, by W. D. 
Howells: Harper & Brothers. A Prodigal in Love, 
by Emma Wolf: Harper & Brothers. 

ells. The plot of this semi-dramatic 


d \ study of a minor phase of American 


life turns upon the circumstance of a misdi- 
rected love-letter. The character of Mrs. 
Campbell is the most salient in the group of 
vignettes illustrating everyday existence. Mr. 
Howells’s method has become somewhat old- 
fashioned. The impressionism of to-day re- 
jects the rather trivial circumstantiality which 
gave this author his individuality at a time 
when the literary creed of America was first 
influenced by the realism of France. 

The Wings of Icarus, Being the Life of 
one Emilia Fletcher, by Laurence Alma 
Tadema: The heroine of this hysterical tale 
had sufficient discernment to deplore the lack 
of aim in the lives of her girl friend and her 
lover, but with all her self analysis she failed 
to perceive that her own life was without 
dignified purpose. She persuaded herself that 
she was dedicating it to the service of truth, 
but the outcome consisted mainly in speculat- 
ing upon the righteousness of paining old 
ladies of orthodox pattern by boldly deriding 
their sacred beliefs and proclaiming herself 
an infidel! That she would be profitably 
employed in bringing material and spiritual 
good cheer to her poor or sorrowing neigh- 


bors did not suggest itself to this superior 


BITS ABOUT BOOKS 


Likely Story (farce), by W. D. How- 
























































































































young woman. In due course she meets her 
fate. The reader is again treated to the un- 
scientific and sensual doctrine that the dura- 
tion of marriage should be coincident with 
the continuation of what these apostles of 
license are pleased to term love. One turns 
from the fevered imaginings of this self- 
centred ‘*fleshly’’-minded young person, 
thankful that outside of a small cult fure 
ideals of love and marriage still prevail. 

Mary Fenwick’s Daughter, by Beatrice 
Whitby: Among the many English novels 
published for summer reading, this cleverly 
written story does not rank last. The pretty 
English girls, robust young men, and affable 
dowagers, who form the stock-in-trade of the 
English novelist, reappear in new variants. 
The conversations are agreeable and epigram- 
matic, the incidents varied and of sufficient 
interest to carry the reader along. 


VOGUE PORTRAITS 


Iss Marion C, Greenleaf is the daugh- 
M ter of Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Green- 
leaf, who reside at their country 
seat, Windyside, Lenox, Mass. Miss Green- 
leaf is considered one of the handsomest girls 
in Lenox. Her sister was married this year 
to Mr. Adams, of Boston. The Greenleaf 
house, at Lenox, is most attractive, having a 
ball-room about fifty feet square, used for 
frequent dances. The photograph was taken 
by Miss Constance Parsons, a clever amateur, 
who a short time ago had a first prize for her 
work, 
REPLIES 
In addressing inquiries to Vogue, please 
write only on one side of the sheet. 


E. C. G.—As the month is June and your 
wedding is before candle-light I should wear 
frock coat, gray trousers, pearl-gray scarf and 
gloves, patent leather shoes and top hat. 

L. D.—The proper costume to wear at a 
camp-fire tea, which begins at five and lasts 
until the evening, would be afternoon dress, 
frock coat, etc., if you are going to the tea. 
If, however, you are going only to the even- 
ing reception or entertainment at eight, even- 
ing dress. As it is June I should recommend 
a dinner coat, black or white tie and straw 
hat, fashionable and latest shape. 

Don SesastiAn.—The straw hats 
trifie narrower as to brim this season. 


are a 
You 
should have read Vogue of two months back, 
when this statement was first made in article 
of Him. 

F. R. B., New Haven.—When in New 
York and visiting the roof gardens wear din- 
ner coat, black or white tie and straw hat. 
No, you cannot wear russet shoes with even- 
ing dress under any circumstances. 

T. L. B.—Use unscented soap. 

Recie.—Russet shoes are 
town during the summer. 


now worn in 


THE PLAY HOUSES 
Abbey’s—Cinderella, 
Casino—The Passing Show. 
Broadway—Tabasco, 
Fifth Avenue Theatre—The Mikado. 
Pastor's—Ross and Fenton. 
Garden—1492. 
Standard—Sam’! of Posen, 
American—Roof Garden, 
Grand Opera House—Grand Opera in English. 
Fourteenth Street Theatre— Tennessee's Pardner. 


MARRIED 


Harrison-Cary,—On Wednesday, 6 June, at St. 
Mark’s Church, Baltimore County, Md., by the 
Rev. William F, Brand, S.7.D., assisted by the 
Rev, Edward T. Lawrence, the Rector, Hetty, 
daughter of John Brune Cary, Esq., of Baltimore, 
to Fairfax Harrison, of New York. 


Iselin-Goddard.—Saturday, 9 June, 1894, at 
Providence, R. I., by the Rev, C, A. L. Richards, 
D.D , Hope, daughter ot Col, William Goddard, to 
C Oliver Iselin 

Quintard-Hayden.—On Tuesday, § June, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, by the Rev. George 
H, Houghton, D.D., Estelle, daughter of William 
B. Hayden, Esq., to Dr. Edward Quintard. 


Rhinelander-Sands.—On Wednesday, 6 June, 
1804, at Trinity Chapel, by the Rev Mr Maurice 
Berkeley, assisted by the Rev, Dr, David H, Greer, 
Edith Cruger, daughter of the late Charles Edwin 
Sands, to T. |]. Oakley Rhinelander. 
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Filton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 
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Beautiful Assortment 


Street Costumes, Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 
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The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and roth Streets. 





Correspondence invited. 
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